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IN REVIEWING THE PROGRESS REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION COMMISSION ON SCHOOL INTEGRATION, THE HARLEM 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, WHICH FEELS THAT A RACIALLY INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL IS NECESSARY FOR QUALITY EDUCATION, FINDS THAT THE 
COMMISSION'S RECOMMENDATIONS HAVE NOT BEEN CARRIEO OUT 
ADEQUATELY. THE BOARD'S PROGRAMS TO DEVELOP QUALITY EDUCATION 
ARE STILL INADEQUATE BECAUSE THE PROPORTIONAL INCREASE OF 
SEGREGATION IN THE SCHOOLS IS GREATER THAN THE RISE IN THE 
NUMBER OF MINORITY GROUP STUDENTS. IN ADOITION, THE 
CONTINUING MAINTENANCE OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL SYSTEM AND 
. THE PESSIMISTIC ATTITUDE OF THE STAFF IN MANY SCHOOLS HAVE 
BEEN FURTHER IMPEDIMENTS TO INTEGRATION. MOREOVER, THE 
BOARD'S OPEN ENROLLMENT AND FREE TRANSFER PLANS SUFFER FROM 
POOR PARENT-FACULTY ORIENTATION. THE FREE CHOICE POLICY IS 
LIMITED By THE NUMBER OF AVAILABLE OPENINGS, PLACES THE 
BURDEN OF TRAVEL AND ADJUSTMENT ON THE DISAOVANTAGEO CHILD, 
ASSUMES PARENTS ARE QUALIFIED TO MAKE SUCH AN EDUCATIONAL 
DECISION, AND MAINTAINS THE PRESENTLY SEGREGATED SCHOOLS. 
ZONING AND CONSTRUCTION PLANS STILL FAVOR NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 
AND LIMIT INTEGRATION AND OPEN ENROLLMENT OPPORTUNITIES. SOME 
ORGANIZATIONAL AND CURRICULUM PROGRAMS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFUL, EVEN IN THEIR PRESENTLY LIMITEO APPLICATIONS, ARE 
SPECIAL SERVICE SCHOOLS, ALL-DAY NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS, ano 
-MORE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS." THIS REPORT IS ALSO AVAILABLE FROM 
THE HARLEM PARENTS COMMITTEE, LINCOLN STATION, POST OFFICE 
BOX 164, NEW YORK CITY, 10037. (NO 
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THIS DOCUMENT HAS BEEN REPRODUCED EXACTLY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
STATED DO NOT NECESSARILY REPRESENT OFFICIAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
POSITION OR POLICY. 
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THE EDUCATION OF MINORITY GROUP CHILDREN 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1965 

by 

THE HARLEM PARENTS COMMITTEE 

Shortly after the United States Supreme Court Issued the historic 1954 
decision banning de Jure segregation in public schools, Negro sociologist 
Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, in a paper prepared for the Urban League of Greater 
New York, charged that de facto segregatic/i was on the increase in New York 
City's public schools and that the quality of education the children in seg- 
regated schools received was continually deteriorating. The New York City 
Board of Education asked the Public Education Association to conduct a "full, 
impartial and objective inquiry into the status of the public school education 
of the Negro and Puerto Rican children In New York City." The P.E.A. accepted 
the assignment, and the study was conducted with the help of the New York 
University Research Center for Human Relations and the financial assistance 
of the Fund for the Republic. 

The P.E.A. ®s findings 1 confirmed Dr. Clark's allegations. The schools 
attended by Negro and Puerto Rican children tended to be older, more dilapi- 
dated and more overcrowded than others In the city; their teaching staffs 
tended to include more inexperienced and substitute teachers than did those 
of other schools; the academic achievement of Negro and Puerto Rican children 
— as measured by standardized, city-wide tests— tended to decrease year by 



1 • The Status of Publ ic School Education of Negro and Puerto Rican 
Children in New York City. Public Education Association, New York, October, 
1955. 



year, with the result that the longer the children remained In school, the 
greater was the gap between their achievement and that of other children. 

On December 23, 1934, while the P.E.A. was conducting its study, the 
Board of Education adopted a resolution pledging the resources of the school 
system for the achievement of "racially integrated schools." Its Statement 
of Principle and Purpose, adopted at the same time, said, in part: 

We . . . interpret the May 17th decision of the U.S. 

Supreme Court as a legal and moral reaffirmation of our funda- 
mental educational principles. We recognize it as a decision 
which applies not only to those cases in litigation, but also as 
a challenge to Boards throughout the nation, in Northern - as well 
as Southern communities, to re-examine the racial composition of 
the schools within their respective systems in order to determine 
whether they conform to the standards stated clearly by that Court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reminds us that 
modem psychological knowledge indicates clearly that segregated, 
l racial I y homogeneous schools damage the personality of minority 
group children. These schools decrease their motivation and thus 
impair their ability to learn. White children are also damaged. 

Public education in a racially homogeneous setting is 
socially unrealistic and blocks the attainment of the goals of 
democratic education, whether this segregation occurs by law or 
by fact. 

. . . the Board of Education of the City of New York is 
determined to accept the challenge implicit in the language and 
spirit of the decision of the United States Supreme Court. We 
will seek a solution to these problems and take action with dis- 
patch implementing the recommendations resulting from a systematic 
and objective study of the problem here presented. 

To accomplish that "systematic and objective study of the problem," the 

Bferd established a Commission on School Integration, composed of professional 

editors and outstanding laymen interested in education, "charged with the 

respnsibi I ity of determining the facts and recommending whatever action is 

necesary to come closer to the ideal, viz., the racially integrated school."^ 



t. N.Y.C. Board of Education Resolution, December 23, 1934. 



